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FOREWORD 



Foreign language learning has become an increasingly vital task 



for Americans who were formerly isolated to a great extent from other 
cultures. Enlightened and articulate citizens promote understanding of 
American ideals and increase their knowledge of other cultures when they 
are able to communicate effectively with persons of other nationalities. 



An early beginning in foreign language learning provides an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the child's ability and curiosity in developing 
the skills which are necessary to the acquisition of all languages. The 
able student who continues throughout his secondary school education, and 
even beyond, to increase the skills begun in the Elementary School French 
Program, will have at his disposal both a tool and a key which will help to 



The study of French in the elementary school not only provides an 
early beginning in foreign language learning but it also acquaints all pupils 
with a culture other than their own. A successful experience in one foreign 
language undoubtedly makes it easier to acquire other languages. 

This Guide is a reflection of the efforts and experiences of the 
Elementary School French teachers who constantly strive to broaden the 
linguistic learnings and cultural understandings of pupils in Prince George' 



both at home and abroad. 



open new vistas of experience. 



County. 




William S. Schmidt 
Superintendent of Schools 



PREFACE 



Foreign language in the elementary school, commonly called FLES, 
started on a voluntary basis in Prince George's County, with parent or PTA 
sponsorship. This type of program operated in the County for several years 
on a before- and- after school basis. After an extensive survey, French was 
chosen as the language to be taught in the elementary school, and it became 
a regular part of the school curriculum in 1962. 

The program, one of the largest and most successful in this area, 
combines the offerings of the educational television programs from WETA 
and the direct classroom contact of our own staff of French teachers. For 
many children the FLES program in Prince George's County provides an 
orientation to a second language and through this experience an appreciation 
of another culture. For the able student this program offers an opportunity 
for a continuous program in French from Grades 4-12. 

All of the students in Grades 4 and 5 participate in the FLES program. 
Beginning in Grade 6, students who have special problems in learning spend 
extra time with the classroom teacher, in lieu of the French program, in 
order to improve their skills in the language arts area. A second oppor- 
tunity for beginning the study of a foreign language is offered in Grade 9 as 
well as in the senior high school. 

Teachers and administrators have been most helpful in evaluating 
the FLES program, and we hope that they will continue to lend their ideas 
and suggestions toward the improvement of this program. 




Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
for Elementary Education 



INTRODUCTION 



This Curriculum Guide for French in Grades 4, 5, and 6 reflects the 
experiences of the Elementary School French Teachers in Prince George's 
County. The assistance and suggestions of administrators and teachers both 
implement the program and provide for constant evaluation and change for the 
continuous improvement of teaching French in the elementary school. 

Part I of this Curriculum Guide contains general information which 
pertains both to the teaching of FLES in Prince George's County and to 
practices advocated by the field of foreign language teaching and learning. 

The remaining parts of the Guide are in the form of a teacher's manual and 
are geared directly to the specific lessons of the three year course based 
upon the past experiences of the FLES teachers. 

Appreciation is gratefully acknowledged to the admir Istration, 
principals, classroom teachers, and French teachers whose joint support 
and efforts make possible a French program in the elementary schools of 
Prince George's County. Particular indebtedness is due Mrs. Dora F. 
Kennedy, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, for her suggestions and guidance 
and for having proofread the copy of this Guide. Appreciation is acknowledged 
to all FLES teachers, many of whom prepared material for this Guide , and 
particularly to Mrs. Joyce Caughman, Mrs. Eleonore Phillips, and 
Mrs. Janine Sublette for the preparation of Sample Lesson Plans for 
Grades 4, 5, and 6, respectively. 




Steven Lutz 
Assistant Supervisor 
of Foreign Languages 
June 1967 
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PART I 

GENERAL INFORMATION 



"The state of memory, in early life, 
is favorable to the acquisition of 
languages, especially when they are 
conveyed to the mind, through the ear. 
It is moreover in early life only, 
that the organs of speech yield in 
such a manner as to favour the just 
pronunciation of foreign languages. " 



Benjamin Rush, 1789 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FRENCH PROGRAM 
IN PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY 



As a result of the postwar national interest in modern foreign 
languages and the resultant change in methodology requiring a long 
sequence in foreign language study in order to enable the student to 
master the skills of understanding and speaking as well as to attain the 
traditionally accepted goals of reading and writing, many PTA groups 
were instrumental during the 1950 's in the implementation of locally 
sponsored foreign language programs in a great number of the elementary 
schools of Prince George's County. The PTA group sponsored its own 
program, usually employing a native speaker of the language in which 
the majority of the parents were interested. The children met with the 
teacher either before, but usually after school, generally for a half hour 
twice a week, in order to receive instruction in a modern foreign language. 
Most of the programs involved French or Spanish, although German and 
Russian were also offered at a few schools. 

In the early 1960's the feasibility of adding a foreign language to 
the elementary school curriculum was considered. Costs, availability of 
teachers, and different types of programs were examined. Parents were 
surveyed in order to determine which language they preferred. The 
results of the parental survey were as follows: 



Approximate percentage of 
respondents desiring 
instruction in a 
particular language: 



70% French 
20% Spanish 
10% German, Russian, 



Italian, Other 
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Choice of Language and Type of Program 
Plans were made to introduce instruction in French in the elemen- 
tary school because of the following factors: 

Overwhelming parental interest in French 

Availability of a structured French program (based 
on television in order to keep the costs as low as possible) 

Supply of French instructors with FLES experience 

Feasibility of subsequent articulation of an Elementary 
School French Program with instruction in French 
in the secondary school 

Program Based on Television with Follow-up by French Teacher 

Investigation of various types of FLES materials in French, keeping 
in mind the implementation and cost of such a program, led to the 
consensus that the use of the PAR LONS FRAN£AIS French series, 
distributed by the Heath deRochemont Corporation, was the most 
feasible type of program. This film course was already being broadcast 
via television by WETA-TV, Channel 26, the educational station of the 
Washington, D. C. metropolitan area. Educational television was 
currently being employed in other areas of the elementary school curri- 
culum, and for such participation the County paid WETA-TV one dollar 
per child. Participation in the French Program therefore necessitated 
no addition in cost as far as the viewing of television was concerned. 

During the 1962-63 school year, French was begun in Grade 4 in 
sixty elementary schools. In subsequent years the program was expanded 
to Grades 5 and 6 and to all elementary schools. During the 1966-67 
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school year, French was offered in 139 elementary schools to approximately 
31, 000 pupils in 1, 110 classes in Grades 4, 5, and 6. 

Since the introduction of the PAR LONS FRANCAIS Program during the 
1962-63 school year, its implementation has been modified, and the 
television course is r.o longer used in Grade 6. The PAR LONS FRANCAIS 
course continues to be used in Grades 4 and 5 to present the new material 
to the pupils. Two fifteen minute films are viewed by pupils twice a week 
under the supervision of the classroom teacher; the following day the French 
teacher conducts a twenty minute follow-up lesson based upon the televised 
program which the pupils viewed. 

The advantages of the use of television in foreign language instruction 
in the elementary school are as follows: 

1. If educational television is being used in other areas of the 
curriculum, there is no increase in cost for participation in foreign 
language instruction. 

2. The cost of a televised foreign language program is less than one 
in which the teacher meets with each class five times a week. 

3. The PAR LONS FRANCAIS series provides the opportunity 
for pupils to view scenes filmed in France, to hear and to see native 
speakers of French using their language in realistic situations, and to take 
advantage of the audio-visual benefits available through the medium of 
television. 

As French is a regular part of the elementary school curriculum, 
all pupils in Grades 4 and 5 receive instruction in the language. 
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Since the discontinuance of the television program in Grade 6, the third 
year classes have been lengthened to thirty minutes. Pupils in Grade 6 
usually receive instruction in French twice one week, three times the next 
(the French teacher alternating Mondays in different schools), an average 
of seventy-five minutes of French per week in most instances. 

As reading and some writing of French are introduced in Grade 6, 
some pupils who have severe reading problems in English naturally 
experience similar difficulties in French. In order to provide a flexible 
program to take care of individual differences, particularly for those pupils 
who may be unable to achieve adequately in French, the elementary school 
principal may remove pupils with severe reading problems from the French 
Program in order that the Grade 6 classroom teacher may provide 
additional individualized small group instruction in the basic skills while 
the French teacher works with the majority of the pupils. 

RATIONALE AND OBJECTIVES OF FLES 
(Foreign Language in the Elementary School) 

A Spanish poem, written by Nicolas Fernandez de Moratm, in the 
eighteenth century, expresses the basic philosophy behind the FLES 
movement: an early beginning and a long sequence of foreign language 
learning so that the four skills of listening comprehension, speaking, reading 
and writing may be mastered according to the ability of the student. 

A line-by-line bilingual version of the poem might be as follows: 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH EPIGRAM 
AND THE FLES PROGRAM 1 



"Epigrama" 



Asombrose un portugues 
(A Portuguese was amazed) 



dijo (torciendo el mostacho) 

(he said, twirling his mustache) 



de ver que en su tierna infancia que para hablar en gabacho 

(to see that, in their early childhood) (that to speak the French lingo) 



todos los nilios de Francia 
(all the children of France) 

supiesen hablar frances. 

(knew how to speak French. ) 

-- Arte diabolica es -- 
(It is truly uncanny) 



un hidalgo de Portugal 
(a nobleman of Portugal) 

llega a viejo y lo habla mal 

(gets to be an old man and speaks 

it poorly) 

y aqui lo par la un muchacho. 

(and here a mere boy rattles 

it off. ) 



"It has been irrefutably established by psychologists and linguists of 
repute that, at the age of five, the average child has mastered all of the basic 
structures of his mother tongue and uses a daily vocabulary which ranges 
from ten to fifteen thousand words. Moreover, he expresses himself in 
complete, syntactically correct sentences of all kinds. This achievement 
which is truly remarkable, in spite of the fact that it is largely taken for 
granted -- can be explained only in terms of the tremendous language 
learning capacity with which the child is endowed at birth. It has been 
similarly ascertained that the child between the ages of five and ten is 
most capable of acquiring a second, and even a third, language. This should 
not come as news to parents who have had occasion to live abroad for 



^ Taken from an address by Dr. Henry Mendeloff, Associate Professor of 
Foreign Languages at the University of Maryland, made in 1961 to the 
PTA groups of two elementary schools in Prince George's County. 
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extended periods of time, and who have had to rely upon their youngsters 
to serve as interpreters in their dealings with the native, non- English 
speaking population. At this age, the child is possessed of what may be 
described as a linguistic reflecting mirror and imitates what he hears 
accurately, with no self-consciousness and with a minimum of interference 
on the part of his mother tongue. His language habits are still very much 
in a state of flux and his capacity for learning a foreign language is at its 
maximum. Unfortunately, the silver of this mirror which imparts to it 
its reflecting potential soon begins to fade, and by the time the child has 

become an adolescent, it has largely vanished. 

"The success that children have in learning a foreign language in the 
respective cultural area may be attributed to many factors: the high moti- 
vation they have in understanding and making themselves understood, 
especially with regard to other children of their own age; their almost 
constant exposure to, and participation in, the spoken language during all 
of their waking hours; their opportunity for constant practice in the use of 
the basic structures of meaning, involving sounds, forms, sequence and 
vocabulary; the excellent models available for imitation; the immediate 
reinforcement of their step-by-step success by the reaction of those with 
whom they converse; the immediate correction of serious errors of a 
semantic nature; and, finally, their first-hand contact with the culture which 

gives the language its meaning. 

"All of these factors have direct bearing upon the philosophy, 

objectives, curriculum and methodology of the FLES Program. 
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Our objectives are to train the child to understand what is said in the foreign 
language when it is spoken by a native at a normal rate of speech; to express 
himself in the foreign language with at least near-native accuracy and fluency, 
within the delimitations of what he has been taught to understand aurally; to 
a ke tlie first steals in the upper grades, of course --in learning to read 
what he has already learned to understand and to say. These are our 
linguistic objectives. Culturally, we hope to instill in the child an intelligent, 
sympathetic attitude toward the foreign culture whose language he is learning, 
and toward the people who speak the language and are themselves products 
of that culture. Conversely, we hope to develop a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the child's own language and culture. Ultimately, we hope 

that by virtue of his linguistic accomplishments, he will lead a richer life, 

/ 

intellectually and culturally, and will be able to make a more positive con- 
tribution in his nation's efforts to ensure a peaceful future for all mankind. 

"Basically, our methodology is predicated on at least four funda- 
mental premises: 1) that language is essentially the spoken word, that is, 
talk; gestures serve only to reinforce speech and written symbols serve only 
to record it; the inadequacies of both gestures and written symbols are too 
obvious to require further discussion; 2) that talk involves at least one 
speaker, one hearer, and a situation which gives it meaning; 3) that 
audio- lingual skills are attained only to the extent that authentic models are 
heard, imitated and adapted to other situations by the process of an al ogy; 

4) that written symbols are at best imperfect representations of the spoken 
word, and must be relegated to the stage of the language learning program 
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where the basic audio-lingual skills have already been mastered, lest they 
impair these skills or negate them altogether; 5) that language and culture 
are inseparable, and the best approach to a foreign culture is through its 

most distinguishing characteristic, its language. 

"These premises lead us to concentrate in the FLES Program upon 
the spoken language. Children are taught basic dialogues which pertain to 
specific situations, but which may be utilized in many similar situations. 

The child who has learned to say in Spanish, ' Vamos a comer' ('Let's 
eat 1 ), can easily learn to say, 'Vamos a cantar ( Let s sing ), Vamos a 
jugar' ('Let's play'), etc. The dialogues are taught and learned in terms of 
the foreign language itself to the extent that the situation and its component 
elements can be made 'real, ' that is, to the extent that they can be brought 
into, or simulated within, the' class room. For this purpose, realia of all 
kinds (objects, pictures, toy-houses, toy- furniture, toy-chinaware, etc. ) and 
■make-believe' games are essential. The teacher never asks, 'How do you 
say dog in French? ' Instead, he points to a toy dog or a picture of a dog 
and asks, 'Qu'est-ce que c'est?' to which the children, who have been 
properly prepared for such a question, respond, 'C'est un chien. ' Nor does 
the teacher ask the child, 'How do you say My name is Robert in Spanish? ' 
Instead, he tells the child, 'Te llamas Roberto, ' and teaches hun to reply, 
'Me llamo Roberto' to the question, ' i Como te llamas, nifio? The child 
does not learn the French, German or Spanish equivalent of 'What time is it? 
Instead, he sees his teacher point to a clock and hears him ask, "Quelle 
heure est-il?' or 'Wieviel Uhr ist es?' or '^Que hora es?' The sequence 
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is not from the simple to the complex, in terms of traditional grammar. 
Instead, speech patterns are presented in whatever order they occur in 
normal conversation, provided that they are meaningful in terms of the 
respective situations, and that the situations are appropriate to the age and 
interest levels of the learner. Poems, songs and games serve to enrich the 
language program: not only do they have their intrinsic linguistic value; 
they also provide a delightful introduction to the foreign culture they 
represent. 

"The failure of our foreign language teaching program became very 
apparent with the outbreak of World War XL It has become even more so 
with the political and diplomatic exigencies of the post-war period. 
Professional educators have imputed the blame to faulty methodology on the 
part of the foreign language teacher; foreign language teachers, in turn, 
have complained that they were being asked to do the impossible, that is, 
teach their students to understand, speak, read and write a foreign language 
in two years' time. Unfortunately, both were right. Foreign language study 
was usually begun in the secondary school and the two-year sequence was 
almost the rule. Teachers taught considerably more about the language 
than they did the language itself. In other words, the adolescent was being 
asked to undertake the mastery of a foreign language when it was taught for 
the most part in the abstract and when his halcyon years for second language 
learning were long past, that is, when the neuro- muscular fabric of his 
body no longer had the linguistic resiliency characteristic of early childhood 
and, to a lesser extent, of pre-adolescence. Furthermore, a ten-year 
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program was being attempted in two years. Our foreign language failure 
may be epitomized, therefore, as 'too little, too late. ' Fortunately, the 
situation is much brighter at the present moment and augurs well for the 
future. Our philosophy, objectives, curriculum and methods have been 
revised in the light of the findings of applied psychologists and descriptive 
linguists; we are learning to make the best possible use of mass media and 
electronic devices; and the federal government has been extremely generous 
in progress in the teaching of foreign languages a reality through the 

National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

"The FLES Program is still beset with problems: who shall study 
FLES? who shall teach FLES ? how shall FLES be integrated into the 
elementary school curriculum? what FL shall be offered? how can con- 
tinuity be assured? etc. We do not know all of the answers to all of the 
questions as yet, but we do know the answers to some, and we are striving 

to find the answers to the others. 

"A final word of caution, however, would not be amiss: do not 

expect these budding linguists to become full-blown overnight. Language 
learning is a lifetime experience. Rejoice instead that they have taken 
their first sure steps toward foreign language mastery by learning to under- 
stand, to speak and, later, to read the language within the framework of 

their language learning experience. 

"How far the children will go depends upon how early they start, 

how well they are taught, and how uninterruptedly their progress proceeds. 
/Experience has also shown that the ability and application of the students 
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are large factors in their success in foreign language study. _/ If they 
start too late, or are taught improperly, or are interrupted in their learning 
by a lack of continuity in the program, they will, like the Portuguese in the 
poem, reach old age and speak the foreign language poorly, and marvel at 
the native child who speaks it well. " 

General Objectives of the Elementary School French Program 

The primary objectives of the program are linguistic and cultural . 
The linguistic aim is the acquisition, within a limited framework, of the 
four skills: listening comprehension, speaking, reading and writing. The 
cultural aims are not considered separately but interpreted as the behavior 
patterns of the people who speak the language and therefore a part of the 
linguistic content of the program. The French Program provides an early 
beginning in foreign language study so that the student is afforded an 
opportunity to master the four skills if he continues each level of instruction 
successfully. Since the objectives of the FL.ES program are linguistic and 
cultural, the program cannot be defined as one of enrichment . Rather it 
is a structured skill course designed as the basis for an academic program 
in the secondary school. Even though the pupil may not continue foreign 
language in the secondary school, the program provides all elementary 
school pupils with a new experience by acquainting them with a culture 
other than their own. 

The following chart indicates the projected sequences in French 
which will be possible in the future. 
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SEQUENCES AND LEVELS OF INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH 
«n-th FLES Beginning in t he Secondary School 



Level 




I 


4, 5, 6, ! * 7, 8 


9 or 10 




II 


9 


10 or 11 


(Possible beginning 


in 


10 


11 or 12 


of a second foreign 


IV 


11 


12 


language in Grades 


V 


12 




11 or 12. ) 



* s ins nf Pupils in Grade 6 for Foreig n Language Study in Grade 7 

Because of the adjustment to junior high school and the demands of the 



basic required subjects, it is essential that the pupil who is weak in reading 
skills concentrate his effort on the improvement of these skills. For this 
reason, the Grade 6 pupil must meet certain qualifications in order to enroll 
in foreign language in Grade 7. In the junior high school foreign languages 
are elective subjects. In Grade 7, French or Spanish is offered to pupils 



who meet the following criteria: 

1. The Grade 6 pupil must have a score of 50th percentile 
or above in reading comprehension in English on the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills, a standardized achievement test 
administered in Grades 5 and 6. At least one of the two 
scores must be 50th percentile or above. 

2. If the Grade 6 pupil meets the above criterion, he must 
also be recommended for foreign language in Grade 7 by the 
elementary school principal based upon the recommendations 
of the Grade 6 classroom teacher and the French teacher. 
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The principal's recommendation is based upon evaluation 
of the pupil's ability and achievement in the basic subjects 
as well as in French. 

In order to elect foreign language in Grade 7, the pupil must meet 
the above qualifications. Continuing French in Grade 7 is geared to pupils 
who have had French in the elementary school. Pupils should have had at 
least one full year of French in Grade 6. Spanish is a beginning course. 
Eligible pupils may elect Beginning Spanish instead of Continuing French 
if that is their choice. The parent may also indicate that he does not 
wish his child enrolled in a foreign language course in Grade 7. Pupils 
may also be considered for beginning French or Spanish in Grade 9. 

At the time parents are being informed by letter that their 
children are eligible to elect Continuing French or Beginning Spanish 
in Grade 7, the French teacher should discuss with the Grade 6 pupils 
the types of programs in the junior high school and what they will be 
responsible for doing in order to be successful in the study of a foreign 
language. Briefly, listening comprehension, speaking, reading and 
writing are stressed in the junior high school; students are assigned 
homework and graded both on assignments and on classroom work; they 
also study grammar, and each student has a regular textbook. 

THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 
The most important difference between language learning and some 
other subjects is that a language is not just a collection of facts, gramma- 
tical rules, or word lists; it is primarily a set of habits. The beginner, 
consequently, does not learn about a foreign language; rather, he 
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practices doing things in the language. This means that pupils studying 
French will practice doing things, in the beginning through repetition, and 
then by applying what they have learned, using their muscles of articulation 
in new ways to produce new kinds of sounds, and sharpening their ears to 
hear and distinguish new sounds. 

Learning French requires the acquisition of a set of habits, and these 
language habits have to be so firmly fixed that they become unconscious. 

As long as one has to stop and think how to pronounce a word or phrase, or 
how to make a grammatical sentence, one's habits are not firmly fixed; 
this means that a great deal of practice is needed in mastering the sounds 

and basic structures of the language. 

In learning their native language, children have to listen and recognize 

meanings (aural comprehension) before they speak (oral production); and they 
comprehend and produce orally long before they begin to read; and writing 
comes last of all. Learning a foreign language is not exactly the same as 
a child's learning his native language, but there are many points of 
similarity. In some ways the skills mastered in the native language may be 
helpful in learning the foreign language (recognition of relationships or 
patterns, comprehension of directions, and experience with reading and 
writing); on the other hand, the native language may also interfere with the 

foreign language (particularly in speaking and reading). 

While it is impossible to duplicate the same situations which the 
child experienced in learning English, we can employ somewhat similar 
methods in introducing French in the elementary school and apply these 
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basic principles to the pupils' learning: intensive guided practice of the 
spoken language, and subsequently, a highly controlled introduction of the 
graphic forms that have been previously mastered orally. 

THE STAGES OF LANGUAGE LEARNING 

In Grade 4 understanding and speaking are stressed, and the pupils 
have no recourse to the graphic forms of French. In Grade 5 these two 
basic skills continue to be of primary importance, but gradually controlled 
reading ("reading readiness") of basic material is introduced according 
to the ability and achievement of Hie pupils. In Grade 6 the pupils are 
provided further reading practice and some writing (copying, for the most 
part) of material that has been previously drilled orally. 

Each new sound, word, phrase, or grammatical construction 
presented to the pupils goes through five stages as it becomes part of the 
learner's habits: recognition, imitation, repetition, variation, and 
selection. 

Recognition is the first stage. The learner listens to what he hears 
on television or as the teacher pronounces the new model. At the same time, 
the teacher is helping him to recognize its meaning by gestures, props, 
presentation of patterns and the general context of preceding structures, 
and when necessary, particularly with abstract material, an English 
paraphrase of the model sentence. Some classroom expressions will be 
heard and understood by the pupils but never used by them. 

Imitation is the second stage of learning. In the imitation stage 
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the learner responds with speech to the stimulus of what he has just heard. 

The pupil must hear the model clearly if he is to reproduce it accurately. 

After imitation has begun the formation of a correct habit, repetition 
strengthens it. The pupil has to remember and repeat what he has just 
heard. In addition to single repetition by the entire group, the teacher may 
also wish to use double-echo, calling upon the pupils to repeat the model 
sentence twice. In presenting questions and answers, the teacher first models 
the answer a few times and calls for repetition; then the question is asked 
and the pupils are prompted to answer. Questions are usually as equally 
Imp ortant as answers, and pupils need to master both forms. 

For some particular items the next stage is variation, which is 
generally limited to a few of the basic grammatical variations (singular/ 
plural, masculine/ feminine) or basic types of sentences (statement/ question, 
affirmative/negative) as well as personalization of material which has 
been presented and drilled, that is, leading the children to use the structures 

and to incorporate them into their own experiences. 

The fifth stage is selection. If the learner has already mastered a 

q uantit y of basic structures, when he needs a sentence to express a 
particular meaning, he selects the appropriate sentence to fit the need. 

This ability comes only after a great deal of practice in the preceding stages. 
In the Elementary School French Program, selection is rather restricted, 
for obvious reasons. Premature practice of selection would undoubtedly 
lead to the making of mistakes which is directly contrary to the goal of 




forming correct habits. 
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After continued exposure to French in the secondary school comes 
the ability to use French accurately and fluently and to understand and express 
a wide range of meanings. This comes only after hundreds of hours of 
practice and depends upon the pupil's achievement in the four skills of 
foreign language learning and his understanding of grammatical principles. 

THE USE OF ENGLISH 

Skills are developed only through practice, and proficiency is reached 
when practice follows a planned sequence. If pupils are to master basic 
skills in French, they must be provided ample opportunity to use the language, 
and the use of English must be kept to a minimum. It is very easy for the 
FLES teacher to fall into the bad habit of using considerable English in the 
classroom, constantly breaking the train of thought by interrupting the drill 
with an unnecessary comment. The children should be instructed from the 
beginning that they are to use English only when invited to do so by the teacher, 
and these instances should be quite rare. 

English should be used by the teacher under the following circumstances: 

1. The orientation of the pupils at the beginning of the school year, 
establishing rules and regulations, and explaining methods and procedures. 

2. Motivating the pupils and developing interest in the study of French 
by brief anecdotes or cultural explanations. This might also include the showing 
of slides or filmstrips and related discussion. 

3. The paraphrasing or stating the meaning of a structure which is 
very difficult to demonstrate in French. In such instances, the teacher uses 



pictures or other props, models the structure a few times in French, 
gives the meaning in English, and then drills the material. 

4. A brief statement or the giving of directions in order to save 
time or in cases where French would not be understood. 

5. In Grade 5, the first film of a new Basic Content should be 
introduced in English by first paraphrasing the dialogue, using pictures; 
then each line is modeled a few times, its meaning given in English, and 
then the structure is drilled briefly. In subsequent follow-up lessons, 
the teacher drills the material of the Basic Content section. 

6. In Grade 6, it is preferable to assign homework at the end of 
class, discuss the directions for its completion, giving a few examples, 
if necessary; at the same time the teacher may wish to discuss briefly 
any grammatical structure drilled that day or any difficulty that occurred. 

If the teacher becomes absorbed in the teaching of grammar and 
neglects the drilling and personalization of patterns, as well as repeated 
readings of material previously introduced, it is quite easy to resort to 
English for clarification. The avoidance of English, except under the 
circumstances outlined above, is a matter that requires determination 
and thorough planning on the part of the teacher. 

Since we cannot duplicate the manner in which the pupils learned 
their native language, English is sometimes used in presenting the meaning 
of a new structure. The pupils must understand what they are saying 
although they need not know the grammatical components of the structure, 
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particularly in Grades 4 and 5. If pupils are to be trained to think in 
French and later to read without recourse to translation, they must never 
be asked to translate from either language to the other. If the teacher is 
in doubt about comprehension, she should give the meaning in English and 
continue to drill and personalize the material. 

HAND SIGNALS 

Time may be saved if some hand signals are consistently used to 
indicate who is to perform (the entire class; part of the class -- left, right, 
front, back; row or group; individual). Other signals may be used for such 
commands as single repetition, double- echo, louder, stop. The teacher, 
therefore, will want to develop hand signals to use with most of the 

following commands: 

Toute la class e. . . Tout le monde. . . 

Ce c6te-ci. . . Ce c6te-la. . . 

La premiere rangee. . . La deuxihme rangee. . . 

Tous les gar^ons. . . 

Toute s les petite s filles. . . 

Ecoute/ EcoutezJ 

Repbte/ Repetez! 

Reponds/ RepondezJ 

Parle/ Parlez plus fort! 

Commence/ Commencez! 

Demande/ Demandez! 

Regarde/ Regardez! 
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THE DIALOGUE 

The dialogue provides a means of presenting structure, vocabulary, 
and cultural information in life-like situations. The dialogue should provide 
pupils with material which they can use; thus, it should be related to the 
interests of the pupils. If they are to use the material contained in the 
dialogue, they must have adequate opportunity through drill to memorize 
the dialogue. Thorough memorization of the dialogue depends upon its length 
and the amount of time available (Grades 4 and 5); unfortunately, some may be 
too long for total memorization. In such cases, the pupils should understand 
the entire dialogue and be able to use the more important structures, par- 
ticularly those which lend themselves to question and answer forms. As some 
dialogues consist of ten lines or more, the teacher will necessarily have to 
present and drill one part of the dialogue a particular day and reserve the 
remainder for presentation and drill in a subsequent lesson. 

Mastery of a dialogue does not terminate with the memorization of the 
lines of the dialogue in the sequence in which they occur. Memorization of 
the speakers' parts is only the first step. The pupils must be able to manipulate 
the elements of the dialogue and to be able to use the material in similar but 
slightly different situations (variation). This requires a constant interchange 
of questions and answers based on the dialogue. Suggestions for presenting 
and drilling particular dialogues are given in other sections of this Guide as 

they occur in certain lessons. \ 

PERSONALIZATION ' 

The memorization of dialogue material and related drills is .of 
paramount importance in learning to understand and to speak French. 
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In order to achieve mastery of the elements contained in a dialogue or drill 
(over-learning), it is imperative that the pupils have the opportunity to 
use (and not simply to repeat ), the material presented therein. Thus, it is 
necessary that the teacher personalize the material as it is taught. 
Personalization requires the planning of exercises and activities which 
will lead the pupils to master the material contained in the dialogue or 
drill. Thus, the material is brought into the personal experience of the 
pupils. 

In the dialogue of Basic Content 11, Grade 5, the following lines appear: 

Ou habites-tu? 

J'habite lh-bas, de l'autre c6te de la Seine. 

These lines can be extracted from the dialogue and the pattern can 
be expanded and personalized: 

Ou habites-tu? 

J'habite Suitland (etc. ). 

Oh habite-t-il/ elle? 

Il/Elle habite Cheverly (etc. ). 

The mere memorization of a dialogue or drill, if dropped at that 
point, would amount to little more than a drill on pronunciation and intonation. 
Thus, it is necessary to concentrate on and expand the important structures 
when drilling a dialogue. 

TEACHING A SONG 

The following steps are suggested for teaching a song in French: 

1. Make certain that your version (lyrics and melody) is the same 
as that which the pupils hear on television (Grades 4 and 5). Check any 
possible liaison. 
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2. Explain briefly in English what the song is about. 

3. Use pictures or drawings to explain the meaning of the song. 

4. Sing it through once for the class, using pictures and gestures. 

5. Sing it phrase by phrase, having the pupils repeat. It is necessary 
to repeat the lyrics several times. It is easier for the pupils to learn the words 
and the melody of the song if the melody is used in repeating the words. 

6. Sing the song line by line. 

7. Sing the entire song, complete with appropriate gestures. 

Continue to teach and sing the song in subsequent lessons. 

It is often necessary to review the meaning of the song in the next 
lesson. The pupils should have a general idea of what they are singing even 
though a literal translation is not necessary. 

Each school has copies of the song records. The French teacner may 
obtain a copy of the recordings from the Central Office if they are needed for 
preparation. 

Copies of the Teacher's Guides for Grades 4 and 5 are issued to the 
music teachers each year so that they may use the French music in class, 
if the curriculum permits and if they wish to do so. The television schedules 
(which include the title of the songs for particular lessons) and the instructions 
for the French Program are also issued to the music teachers who are 
requested to use the French songs only after they have been introduced and 
drilled by the French teacher. In this manner the French teacher and the 
music teacher can cooperate in relating French to another area of the 



curriculum. 
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PROPS 

The use of props in the teaching of foreign languages is of paramount 
importance, particularly in the elementary school. Pictures, drawings, 
flashcards, toys, and other objects serve as visual stimuli in presenting 
and reinforcing the meaning of vocabulary and structure. It is recommended 
that teachers clip pictures from magazines and other sources to add to their 
collection of props. 

As it is quite often difficult and sometimes impossible to obtain certain 
pictures, several French teachers have prepared pictures on ditto which are 
directly related to specific lessons in the French Program. Each picture 
has a number so that it can be easily located. The numbers of the pictures 
are included under each lesson in this Gui de. Because of the limited supply, 
these pictures are distributed only to French teachers. 

In preparing the pictures distributed by the Central Office, the teacher 
should color them brightly and mount them so that they will be durable. Before 
coloring them, however, the teacher should check the lesson in which they 
are used in order to see if certain colors are required. 

A set of twelve clear plastic page protectors may be purchased in 
local stores for a nominal cost; two pictures may be inserted in each 
protector. In this manner the pictures may be filed in a three- ring binder 
or filed numerically in folders when not being used. Some teachers file 
their pictures by lesson number. 

Decorative plastic fruit which is washable, unbreakable and life-like, 
as well as other items of a similar nature, may be purchased locally. 
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Foreign flags, inexpensive toys, etc. , are available from numerous stores 



in the area. 

In planning each lesson, the French teacher should carefully select 
the props to be used. In order to make use of every second during the 
French lesson, it is imperative that only the necessary props be on hand so 

that a particular prop may be easily located. 

Many French teachers make or purchase puppets which may be used 
quite effectively in presenting and drilling dialogue material. Attractive 
visual aids not only reinforce meaning but they also add variety and bring 
greater enjoyment to the learning of the language by helping to relieve the 

monotony of drilling. 

The following is a brief list of sources where props and related 



materials may be obtained: 

Garrison Toy and Novelty Company 

919 - 12th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Capitol Plaza Shopping Center 
Landover, Maryland 

11130 Rockville Pike 
Rockville, Maryland 



French Cultural Services 

972 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 



(Toys, flags, etc. , at a 
20% educational discount. ) 



(Ask for list of materials 
supplied at nominal cost: 
posters, maps, reading 
material in English on 
holidays, dress, customs, etc. 
This source is good for the 
preparation of bulletin boards. ) 
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CLASS ROSTERS 

The teacher may obtain a roster of pupils in each class from the 
school secretary. Because of possible changes and regrouping of pupils, it 
is advisable to use these original copies in assigning French names. Later, 
the blank forms which are distributed by the Central Office, entitled 
"Class Roster and Grading Chart" may be prepared for each class. These 
rosters should include the name of the school, the year, the grade level, 
and the names of the French teacher and the classroom teacher. At the 
end of the school year, the completed rosters, including the evaluation of 
each pupil for the four marking periods, are sent to the Central Office for 

redistribution the following school year. 

NAME CARDS 

Name cards should be prepared as soon as possible so that the French 
teacher as well as the pupils may begin to learn the French names. Tagboard, 
preferably the kind that comes in long strips, may usually be obtained in the 
schools. Prepare a name card for each pupil in the following style: 

Pi erre 

The pupil’s French name should be printed on one side and his first 
and last name printed on the other; thus will be of assistance when evaluating 
the pupils for the four report cards. The music teachers will also be able 

to make use of the cards, if they wish. 

In Grades 5 and 6, the French teacher should denote by using a 

different color those pupils who did not have French previously. 
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As soon as the name cards are prepared and distributed, the French 
teacher should check the pupils' pronunciation (particularly in Grade 4) so 
that they do not mispronounce their French names. 

If the classroom teacher is able to prepare the cards and to write 
each pupil's full name on one side, the French teacher needs merely to 
assign French names and see that they are correctly printed on the cards. 

REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 

Tell the children that their progress and achievement in French 
will appear on the report cards which are distributed four times throughout 
the school year. All information pertaining to the preparation and distribution 
of report cards is included in a memo which is sent each fall to the French 
teachers and principals. 

Because of the great number of pupils involved, the French teacher 
may use the "Glass Roster and Grading Charts" in class for evaluating 
pupil progress. The grades should be put on these sheets at least a week 
in advance of the date set for the distribution of the report cards so that 
there will be a sufficient amount of time for recording the grades on the 
report cards. If the classroom teacher transfers the grades from the 
"Class Roster and Grading Chart" to the report cards, the French teacher 
should obtain the rosters from the classroom teachers as soon as they 
have finished with them. 

The children are graded according to their ability. Thus, all children 
will not be interested in French or able to succeed to the extent that the 
teacher may desire. It is imperative that the French teacher accept this 
fact and plan accordingly in order to meet the needs of individual pupils. 
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BOYS' NAMES 



English 


French 


English 


French 


Alan 


Alain 


Mark 


Marc 


Albert 


Albert 


Martin 


Martin 


Alexander 


Alexandre 


Michael 


Michel 


Alfred 


Alfred 


Morris 


Maurice 


Andrew 


Andre 


Nicholas 


Nicolas 


Anthony 


Antoine 


Oliver 


Olivier 


Arthur 


Arthur 


Patrick 


Patrick (Patrice) 


Benjamin 


Benjamin 


Paul 


Paul 


Bernard 


Bernard 


Peter 


Pierre 


Bruno 


Bruno 


Philip 


Philippe 


Carl 


Charles 


Raymond 


Raymond 


Charles 


Charles 


Richard 


Richard 


Claude 


Claude 


Robert 


Robert 


Christopher 


Christophe 


Roger 


Roger 


Daniel 


Daniel 


Roland 


Roland 


David 


David 


Samuel 


Samuel 


Dennis 


Denis 


Stephen 


Etienne (Stephane) 


Dominic 


Dominique 


Thomas 


Thomas 


Edmund 


Edmond 


Victor 


Victor 


Edward 


Edouard 


Vincent 


Vincent 


Eugene 


Eugene 


Walter 


Gautier (Gauthier) 


Emil 


Emile 


William 


Guillaume 


Francis 


Francis (£ pronounced) 






Frank 


Frangois 


Additional French Boys' Names: 


Frederick 


Frederic 






George 


Georges 


Benoit 


J ean- Lou 


Gerard 


Gerard 


Bertrand 


Jean- Louis 


Gilbert 


Gilbert 


Christian 


J ean- Paul 


Gregory 


Gregoire 


Didier 


J ean- Philippe 


Guy 


Guy 


Gaston 


Jean- Pierre 


Henry 


Henri 


Germain 


Jo&l 


Hubert 


Hubert 


Gilles 


Lucien 


James (Jim) 


Jacques 


Herve 


Marcel 


Jeffrey 


Geoff ry 


J ean- Charles 


NoSl 


Jerome 


JerSme 


Jean- Claude 


Rene 


John 


Jean 


Jean-Frangois Yves 


Joseph 


Joseph 


Jean- Jacques 




Julian 


Julien 






Lawrence 


Laurent 






Leon 


Leon 






Leonard 


Leonard 






Louis 


Louis 






Luke 


Luc 
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GIRLS' NAMES 



English 


French 

k 


English 


French 


Alice 


* 

Alice 


Louise 


Louise 


Adele 


Adele 


Lucile 


Lucile 


Agnes 


Agnes 


Lucy 


Lucie (Luc ette. 


Andrea 


Andree 




Lucienne) 


Angela 


Angele 


Madelaine 


Madeleine 


Ann (Anne) 


Anne, Annette 


Margaret 


Marguerite 


Barbara 


Barbara 


Marilyn 


Marie- Line 


Beatrice 


Beatrice 


Mary- Anne 


Marianne 


Blanche 


Blanche 


Mary 


Marie 


Catherine 


Catherine 


Marian 


Marion 


Carol 


Carole (Caroline) 


Martha 


Marthe 


Charlotte 


Charlotte 


Monica 


Monique 


Christine 


Christine (Christiane) 


Nancy 


Anne (Nanette) 


Claire (Clara) 


Claire ( Clair ette) 


Natalie 


Nathaly 


Claudine 


Claudine 


Patricia 


Patricia 


Denise 


Denise 


Pauline 


Pauline 


Diane 


Diane 


Rose 


Rose 


Dominique 


Dominique 


Sarah 


Sarah 


Dorothy 


Dorothee 


Susan 


Suzanne 


Edith 


Edith 


Stephanie 


Stephanie 


Elise 


Elise 


Sylvia 


Sylvie 


Elizabeth 


Elisabeth 


Theresa 


Therese 


Emily 


Emilie 


Veronica 


V^ronique 


Esther 


Esther . 


Virginia 


Virginie 


Evelyn 


Evelyne 






Florence 


Florence 


Additional French Girls' Names: 


Frances 


Francis e 






Genevive 


Genevihve 


Aliette 


Gilberte 


Harriet 


Henriette 


Aline 


Lis ette 


Helen (Ellen) 


Helene 


Antoinette 


Marie- Claude 


Isabel 


Isabelle 


Bab ette 


Marie-Josee 


Jean (Janet, Joan) 


Jeanne (Jeannette, 


Brigitte 


Marie- Louise 


• 


J eanine, J anine. 


Bernadette 


Marie- Helene 




J eannine, J anou) 


Bettina 


Marie -Elisabeth 


Jacqueline 


Jacqueline 


Carine 


Martine 


Josephine 


Josephine (Josee, 


C&line 


Michble 




Jos ette) 


Chantal 


Micheline 


Julia 


Julie (Juliette) 


Claudine 


Nicole 


June 


Junie 


Colette 


No&lle 


Laura 


Laure (Lor ette. 


Daniele 


Paulette 




Laurette) 


Germaine 


Simone 


Lillian 


Liliane 


Gigi 


Yvette 


Linda 


Linda (Line, Linette) 


Ginette 


Yvonne 



